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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES. 

A PHILOSOPHY so complete and so significant as that of 
-**■ William James, touching, as it does, every traditional 
problem, and expressing through the medium of personal genius 
the characteristic tendencies of an epoch, cannot be hastily esti- 
mated. There is no glory to be won by pressing the attack 
upon its unguarded defenses; while solemn verdicts, whether of 
commendation or censure, would surely prove premature and 
injudicious. But there is perhaps one service to be rendered to 
James and to philosophy for which this is the most suitable 
occasion, the service, namely, of brief and proportionate exposi- 
tion. Every philosophical system surfers from accidental em- 
phasis due to the temporal order of production and to the exi- 
gencies of controversy. Toward the close of his life James himself 
felt the need of assembling his philosophy, of giving it unity 
and balance. It was truly one philosophy, one system of thought, 
but its total structure and contour had never been made explicit. 
That James should not have lived to do this work himself is an 
absolute loss to mankind, for which no efforts of mine can in the 
least compensate. 1 But I should like to make a first rude sketch, 
which may, I hope, despite its flatness and its bad drawing, 
at least suggest the form of the whole and the proper emphasis 
of the parts. 

If one could read James's writings in a day, and forget the 
order of their publication, one would, I think, find that they 
treated of three great topics, the nature of the human mind, the 

'James left an unfinished "Introduction to Philosophy," in which he had made 
a beginning of a systematic restatement of his philosophy, but owing to its incom - 
pleteness it does not, as it stands, afford the reader the total view which was in the 
author's mind as he composed it. 

i 
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structure and criteria of knowledge, and the grounds of religious 
belief. Were one then to take into consideration the writer's 
development, together with his interests and his aptitudes, one 
would be brought to see that the first of these topics was original 
and fundamental. James's philosophy was a study of man, or 
of life. The biological and medical sciences, psychology, philos- 
ophy proper, and religion, were not for him so many independent 
disciplines, from which he chose now one and now another 
owing to versatility or caprice, but so many sources of light 
concerning human nature. So that while one has difficulty in 
classifying him within a curriculum or hierarchy of the sciences, 
since he ignored such distinctions and even visited the intellectual 
under-world when it suited his purpose, his mind was none the 
less steadily focused on its object. His knowledge was on the 
one hand as unified, and on the other hand as rich and diversified, 
as its subject-matter. In the summary which follows I shall 
first give an account of his general views of the human mind; 
after which I shall discuss his view of man's great enterprises, 
knowledge and religion. 

The Nature of the Human Mind. 
i. Mind as interested and selective. — In his first published 
article, on "Spencer's Definition of Mind," 1 James adopts a stand- 
point which he never leaves. His object is man the organism, 
saving himself and asserting his interests within the natural en- 
vironment. These interests, the irreducible 'teleological factor,' 
must be the centre and point of reference in any account of mind. 
The defect in Spencer's view of mind as correspondence of 'inner' 
and 'outer' relations, lies in its failing to recognize that such 
correspondence is relative to the organism's interests. "So that 
the Spencerian formula, to mean anything definite at all, must, 
at least, be re-written as follows: 'Right or intelligent mental 
action consists in the establishment, corresponding to outward 
relations, of such inward relations and reactions as will favor the 
survival of the thinker, or at least, his physical well-being.'" 2 

1 The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. XII, Jan., 1878. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 5. 
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The mind is not a 'mirror' which passively reflects what it 
chances to come upon. It initiates and tries ; and its correspond- 
ence with the 'outer' world means that its effort successfully 
meets the environment in behalf of the organic interest from 
which it sprang. The mind, like an antenna, feels the way for 
the organism. It gropes about, advances and recoils, making 
many random efforts and many failures ; but is always urged into 
taking the initiative by the pressure of interest, and doomed to 
success or failure in some hour of trial when it meets and engages 
the environment. Such is mind, and such, according to James, 
are all its operations. These characters, interest, activity, trial, 
success, and failure, are its generic characters when it is observed 
concretely; and they are the characters which should take 
precedence of all others in the description of every special 
undertaking of mind, such as knowing, truth-getting, and 
believing. 

The action of the mind is not, however, creative. Its ideas 
are not of its own making, but rather of its own choosing. At 
every stage of its development, on every level of complexity, 
the mind is essentially a selective agency, "a theatre of simul- 
taneous possibilities." 1 The sense-organs select from among 
simultaneous stimuli; attention is selective from among sensa- 
tions ; morality is selective from among interests. And above all, 
thought is selective. The unity and discreteness of 'things' first 
arises from interest in some special group of qualities, and from 
among the group the mind then selects some to represent it 
most truly as its 'essential' characters. Reasoning is not the 
mere mechanism of association. The garrulous mind, in which 
the course of ideas is allowed to proceed as it will, is unreason, a 
symptom of mental decay. To reason is to guide the course of 
ideas, through discriminating and accentuating those whose asso- 
ciates are to the point. Human sagacity and genius, as well as 
the whole overwhelming superiority of man to brute, are to be 
attributed to a capacity for extracting the right characters from 
the undifferentiated chaos of primeval experience; the right 
characters being those which are germane to the matter in hand, 

^Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 288. 
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or those which enable the mind to pass to similars over a bridge 
of identities. 1 

2. The relational or functional theory of consciousness. — Let us 
now look at mind from a somewhat different angle. If its opera- 
tions are selective rather than creative, it follows that it derives 
its content from its environment, and adds nothing to that con- 
tent save the circumstance of its selection. If the term 'con- 
sciousness' be used to designate the mind's content, that manifold 
which can be held in view and examined by introspection, then 
consciousness is not a distinct substance, or even a distinct 
quality, but a grouping, exclusive and inclusive, of characters 
borrowed from the environment. James first offered this account 
of the matter in the article entitled "Does Consciousness Exist?" 
published in 1904. But he then wrote: "For twenty years past 
I have mistrusted 'consciousness' as an entity; for seven or eight 
years I have suggested its non-existence to my students." 2 This 
theory is therefore both closely related to his other theories, and 
also of long standing. 

In suggesting the 'non-existence' of consciousness, James meant, 
of course, to prepare the way for an account of its true character. 
This turn of thought may perhaps be paraphrased as follows. 
If by a thing's existence you mean its separate existence, its 
existence as wholly other than, or outside of, other things, as 
one planet exists outside another, then consciousness does not 
exist. For consciousness differs from other things as one group- 
ing differs from another grouping of the same terms; as, for 
example, the Republican Party differs from the American people. 
But this is its true character, and in this sense it exists. One 
is led to this conclusion if one resolutely refuses to yield to the 
spell of words. What do we find when we explore that quarter 
to which the word 'consciousness' directs us? We find at first 
glance some particular idea character, such as blue; and at 
second glance another particular character, such as roundness. 
Which of these is consciousness? Evidently neither. For there 

iOp. cit., Ch. V, IX, XIII, XIV, XXII. Cf. especially, Vol. I, pp. 284-290; Vol. 
II, pp. 329-366. 

^Journal of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Methods, Vol. I, 1904, p. 477. 
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is no discoverable difference between these characters thus 
severally regarded, and certain parts of nature. Furthermore 
there is no discoverable community of nature among these 
characters themselves. But continue the investigation as long 
as you please, and you simply add content to content, without 
either finding any class of elements that belong exclusively to 
consciousness, or any conscious "menstruum" in which the ele- 
ments of content are suspended. The solution of the riddle lies 
in the fact that one term may be called by several names corre- 
sponding to the several relationships into which it enters. It is 
necessary only to admit that "every smallest bit of experience 
is a multum in parvo plurally related, that each relation is one 
aspect, character, or function, way of its being taken, or way of 
its taking something else ; and that a bit of reality when actively 
engaged in one of these relations is not by that very fact engaged 
in all the other relations simultaneously. The relations are not all 
what the French call solidaires with one another. Without losing 
its identity a thing can either take up or drop another thing, 
like the log . . . which by taking up new carriers and dropping 
old ones can travel anywhere with a light escort." 1 I have 
quoted this passage in full because of its far-reaching importance. 
But we have to do here only with the application to the question 
of consciousness. The elements or terms which enter into con- 
sciousness and become its content may, on these grounds, be the 
same elements which in so far as otherwise related compose 
physical nature. The elements themselves, the 'materia prima' 
or 'stuff of pure experience,' are neither psychical nor physical. 2 
A certain spatial and dynamic system of such elements con- 
stitutes physical nature; taken in other relations they con- 
stitute 'ideal' systems, such as logic and mathematics; while 
in still another grouping, and in a specific functional rela- 
tion, they make up 'the inner history of a person.' 3 This 
functional relation is meaning or knowing, and the discussion 
of it falls under another heading. The grouping or pattern 

1 Pluralistic Universe, pp. 322-323. Cf. Jour, of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., 
Vol. II, 1905, p. 282. 
2 See below, p. 17. 
'Journal of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Methods, Vol. I, 1904, p. 483. 
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which is characteristic of the individual consciousness is best 
described in connection with "the experience of activity." 

But before leaving this topic it is important to call attention to 
a corollary which is capable of a very wide application. The 
common or 'neutral' elements of pure experience serve not only 
to connect consciousness with the various objective orders of 
being, but also to connect different units of consciousness with 
another. Two or more minds become co-terminous and corn- 
mutable through containing the same elements. We can thus 
understand 'how two minds can know one thing.' 1 In precisely 
the same way the same mind may know the same thing at dif- 
ferent times. The different pulses of one consciousness may thus 
overlap and interpenetrate. And where these pulses are suc- 
cessive, the persistence of these common factors, marginal in 
one and focal in the next, gives to consciousness its peculiar 
connectedness and continuity. There is no need, therefore, of a 
synthesis ab extra; there is sameness, and permanence, and uni- 
versality within the content itself. Finally, just as several in- 
dividual minds, and the several moments of one individual mind, 
are 'co-conscious,' so there is no reason why human minds should 
not be 'confluent in a higher consciousness.' 2 

3. The experience of activity. — A certain grouping of the ele- 
ments of experience, a grouping in which activity and affec- 
tional states are the most marked characteristics, constitutes 'the 
individualized self.' 'Simon-pure activity,' 'activity an sich,' 
is a fictitious entity. But we are not on that account to banish 
the word 'activity' from our philosophical vocabulary, since there 
is a specific experience-complex for which it may be rightly and 
profitably used. "If the word have any meaning it must denote 
what there is found. . . . The experiencer of such a situation 
possesses all that the idea contains. He feels the tendency, the 
obstacle, the will, the strain, the triumph, or the passive giving 
up, just as he feels the time, the space, the swiftness or intensity, 

x Jour. of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. II, 1905, pp. 176 if. 

^Pluralistic Universe, p. 290. Cf. Lecture VII, passim. For the development 
of James's view concerning the "compounding of consciousness," cf. Principles of 
Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 160, 161; "The Knowing of Things Together," Psych. Rev., 
Vol. II, 1895; Pluralistic Universe, Lecture V. 
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the movement, the weight and color, the pain and pleasure, the 
complexity, or whatever remaining factors the situation may 
involve." 1 This specific train or pattern of experiences being 
taken to constitute activity, it will constitute 'my' activity in so 
far as it is accompanied by certain affectional states, in other 
words, in so far as it centres in certain experiences of my own body. 
For affectional states are quasi-bodily. They do not belong 
exclusively either to the mental or to the physical order. That 
which is attractive or repugnant stirs the body as well as the 
mind. 'The interesting aspects of things' rule the consecution of 
our several conscious streams; but they are "not wholly inert 
physically, though they be active only in those small corners 
of physical nature which our bodies occupy." 2 The individual- 
ized self is thus a peculiar assemblage or field of elements, which 
"comes at all times with our body as its centre, centre of vision, 
centre of action, centre of interest. . . . The body is the storm 
centre, the origin of coordinates, the constant place of stress in 
all that experience-train. Everything circles round it, and is felt 
from its point of view. The word 'I,' then, is primarily a noun 
of position, just like 'this' and 'here.' Activities attached to 
'this' position have prerogative emphasis. . . . The 'my' of 
them is the emphasis, the feeling of perspective-interest in which 
they are dyed." 3 

And precisely as there is no consciousness an sich, and no 
activity an sich, so there is no mental power or 'effectuation' an 
sich. The causality of mind lies in the drama, train, conjunction, 
or series which is peculiar to the mind-complex. "Sustaining, 
persevering, striving, paying with effort as we go, hanging on, 
and finally achieving our intention — this is action, this is effectua- 
tion in the only shape in which, by a pure experience-philosophy, 
the whereabouts of it anywhere can be discussed. . . . Real 
effectual causation ... is just that kind of conjunction which 
our own activity series reveal." 4 We meet here with a type of 

'"The Experience of Activity," in Pluralistic Universe, pp. 376-380. 

2 "The Place of Affectional Facts in a World of Pure Experience, "Jour, of Phil., 
Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. II, 1905, p. 286, and passim. 

3 Pluralistic Universe, p. 380, note. 

'Ibid., pp. 390, 392. For the bearing of this on the question of freedom, see 
below, pp. 24 ff. 
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process that is sui generis. Whether human action is determined 
primarily by this process, or by the elementary processes of the 
nerve-cells, James does not attempt to decide. It is essentially 
a question between the activities of longer and of shorter span; 
"naively we believe, and humanly and dramatically we like to 
believe," that the two are at work in life together. 1 

If we assemble these various aspects of mind, we can picture 
it in its concrete wholeness. The organism operates interestedly 
and selectively within its natural environment ; and the manifold 
of elements thus selected compose the mind's content. But this 
content when viewed by itself exhibits certain characteristic 
groupings, patterns, and conjunctions. Of these the knowledge 
process is the most striking. But as the body is the original 
instrument of selection and the source of individual bias, so 
bodily states and bodily orientation will be the nucleus of each 
individual field of content. 

Theory of Knowledge. 

i. The function of cognition. — To understand the originality 
and value of James's contributions to this subject, it is indispen- 
sable that one should see his problem. One must respect the 
difficulty before one can appreciate his solution of it. James's 
problem can perhaps be formulated as follows: How can idea 
and object be two, and yet one be knowledge of the other, and 
both fall within the same individual conscious field? And this 
problem James proposes to solve empirically, that is, by an 
examination of cognition in the concrete. Just what is it that 
takes place, just what is to be found, when I have an idea of an 
object? 

Although James's discussions of knowledge relate mainly to 
this dual or mediated type, to knowledge about the thing b 
which I have by virtue of the idea a, he does not regard this as 
the only type or as the standard type. 'Knowledge about' is a 
derivative of 'direct' knowledge, or 'knowledge of acquaintance,' 
and is never more than a provisional substitute for it. Repre- 
sentation is cognitive only in so far as it is a virtual presentation. 
In direct knowledge, or knowledge of acquaintance, "any one and 

nbid., p. 387. 
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the same that in experience must figure alternately as a thing 
known and as a knowledge of the thing, by reason of two diver- 
gent kinds of context into which, in the general course of experi- 
ence, it gets woven." 1 In knowledge of this type, in other words, 
the thing itself is acted on and felt about in the manner char- 
acteristic of an individual conscious field. The most notable 
case of this is sense-perception. In so far as there is here any 
difference between the knowing and the known, the knowing 
is simply the context, the company into which the thing known 
is received. And the individual knower will be that nuclear 
bodily complex which has already been described. The function 
of such knowledge is evidently to get things thus directly acted 
on, or thus directly introduced into life. 

But, humanly speaking, if the range of life is not to be narrowly 
circumscribed, it is necessary that most things should appear in 
it vicariously, that is, represented by what is known 'about' 
them. "The towering importance for human life of this kind of 
knowing lies in the fact that an experience that knows another 
can figure as its representative, not in any quasi-miraculous 'epis- 
temological' sense, but in the definite practical sense of being its 
substitute in various operations."* Thus the function of 'knowl- 
edge about' is to provide substitutes for things which it is prac- 
tically impossible to know directly, so that the original function 
of knowledge may be widely extended. It is only a special case 
of that which is characteristic of all organized life, the broadening 
of its scope by delegation and indirection. And we are thus 
brought to the consideration of a narrow and definite problem. 
When may one item be, for cognitive purposes, substituted for 
another? That which may thus be substituted is 'knowledge 
about,' or 'idea of,' the thing for which it is so substituted, and 
the thing for which the substitution is made is the object. So 
that our question is equivalent to the traditional question, "What 
is the relation between an idea and its object?" But it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that James's question cannot be answered 

•"Essence of Humanism," in The Meaning of Truth, p. 127. Cf. passim, and 
"Function of Cognition," ibid., pp. 10 ff. 

^"Relation between Knower and Known," ibid., p. no. 
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simply by saying that idea and object are identical. That in 
many cases they are identical, and that in all cases they are 
virtually identical, he does not deny. But he asks particularly 
about that respect in which they are not identical; where there 
is an actual otherness of content, or an actual temporal progres- 
sion from the one to the other. And it must also be remembered 
that James does not permit himself to deal with this question on 
other than empirical grounds; in other words, he assumes that 
all the terms referred to must be such as can be brought together 
within one field of consciousness. 1 The older dualism, in which 
the something 'inside' represents something 'outside' every pos- 
sible extension of the individual's consciousness, is regarded as 
obsolete. 2 

The relation characteristic of an idea and its object can be 
analyzed into two factors, intention and agreement? In the first 
place the idea must somehow 'mean' its object, that is, designate 
which thing is its object. And intention is prior to agreement. 
It is not sufficient that an idea should simply agree with some- 
thing; it must agree with its object; and until its object has 
been identified no test of agreement can be applied. "It is not 
by dint of discovering which reality a feeling 'resembles' that we 
find out which reality it means. We become first aware of 
which one it means, and then we suppose that to be the one it 
resembles." 4 But intention is essentially a practical matter. 
What one intends is like one's goal or one's destination, in being 
what one's actions converge on or towards. And the idea owes 
its existence as such to an intention or plan of action of 
which the 'intended' is the terminus. Intention is of course 
often equivocal; but the intention is revealed, and becomes 
less and less equivocal, as the plan of action unfolds. It is 
this which accounts for the superiority of gesture over words. 
If one can hold up the object, lay one's hand on it, or even point 
to it, its identity becomes unmistakable. 5 So we must conclude 

'For the meaning of 'empiricism,' see below, pp. i6ff. 

'"Essence of Humanism," op. cit., pp. 126-127. 

'"Function of Cognition," op. cit., passim and especially pp. 28-32. 

'Ibid., p. 25. 

5 Cf. ibid., pp. 25, 35; also "Meaning of the Word Truth," op. cit., p. 217. 
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that where the action on the object is not completed, the object 
is intended in so far as there is an incipient train of action which 
if completed would terminate in that thing. I may here and 
now have an idea of 'the tigers in India,' that is, mean, intend, 
or refer to them, inasmuch as what is in my mind is so connected 
circumstantially with the actual India and its tigers, that if I 
were to follow it up I should be brought face to face with them. 1 
In other words, to have an idea of a thing is to have access to it 
even when it is not present. 

But an idea must not only intend its object; it must also in 
some sense, 'agree' with it. And here again we find that the 
essential thing is practical connection; for identity, or even simi- 
larity, is evidently not necessary. "We are universally held both 
to intend, to speak of, and to reach conclusions about — to know 
in short — particular realities, without having in our subjective 
consciousness any mind-stuff that resembles them even in a 
remote degree. We are instructed about them by language 
which awakens no consciousness beyond its sound ; and we know 
which realities they are by the faintest and most fragmentary 
glimpse of some remote context that they may have and by no 
direct imagination of themselves." 2 Since it is not always neces- 
sary that the idea should resemble its object, we must conclude 
that the minimum agreement which is required of all ideas cannot 
be resemblance. And we shall understand that minimum agree- 
ment best where it is barest, where it is not complicated by the 
accident of agreement. The best example, then, will be the 
agreement of words with their objects. Now a word agrees with 
its object inasmuch as by an established convention it leads to 
a particular thing, or enables one to find it. And what is true 
of single words will also be true of combinations of words; they 
will 'agree' when they are so connected with a combination of 
things as to enable one to reverse the verbalizing operation and 
substitute that combination of things for them. But since it is 
possible that my idea should not prepare me for what it intends, 
it is evident that we are already within the domain of truth and 
error; agreement being the same thing as truth, and disagreement 

1 0p. cit., pp. 43-50. 2 "Function of Cognition," op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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the same thing as error. And this is a matter for special and 
detailed examination. 

Before leaving the present topic, however, it is worth while 
once more to point out that for James all knowledge is virtually 
direct or presentative. First, the safest and surest of our every-day 
knowledge is sense-perception. Second, while it is not necessary 
that the idea should resemble its object, the idea will ordinarily 
be some fragment of the object, abstracted and made to serve 
for the whole. And in so far as this is the case the idea and its 
object are identical. Third, even mediated knowledge is com- 
pleted only when by means of it the object is brought directly 
into the mind. So that the best idea would be that which would 
"lead to an actual merging of ourselves with the object, to an 
utter mutual confluence and identification." 1 In other words, 
knowledge, generally speaking, is the entrance of things belonging 
otherwise to nature or some ideal order into the context of the 
individual life. Mediated knowledge, in which there is a dif- 
ference and an extrinsic connection between the idea and its 
object, is incidental to knowledge thus defined, a means, simply, 
of extending its scope by the method of substitution. 

2. The pragmatic nature of truth. — The function of knowledge 
reveals the locus of the problem of truth. Truth is something 
which happens to ideas owing to their relation to their objects, 
that is, to the things which they are 'about.' Ideas are true 'of 
their objects, it being assumed that the objects are both different 
from the beliefs and intended by them. The pragmatic theory 
of truth means nothing except so far as applied to this particular 
situation. If the specific complexity of the situation be not 
taken account of, then the theory becomes labored and meaning- 
less. James convicts most of the objectors to pragmatism of over- 
looking, or over-simplifying, this problem. If one identifies truth 
with fact, one is simply ignoring James's question as to how one 
fact can be true of another, as is supposed to be the case in all 
mediated knowledge. If one says that true beliefs are beliefs 
in true propositions, truth being an indefinable property of some 
propositions, one is evading the troublesome question as to what 

: "A Word More about Truth," op. cit., p. 156. 
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is meant by belief in, and one is neglecting the fact that in nearly 
all actual knowledge the content of the believing state, or what 
is believed, differs from that which it is believed about. So that 
James's question will simply reappear as the question how a 
true belief about a 'true proposition' (in the opponent's sense) 
differs from a false belief about that same proposition. Or, 
finally, if one defines truth in terms of a hypothetical omniscience, 
one transfers the problem to a domain where its empirical exami- 
nation is impossible, and meanwhile leaves untouched the ques- 
tion of that human truth that can be empirically examined, 
including the truth of the hypothesis of omniscience. 1 

Let us then resort to that corner of the world to which James's 
question invites attention. We find, on the one hand, some- 
thing belonging, let us say, to the realm of physical nature. We 
find, on the other hand, some particular individual's particular 
belief, idea, or statement with reference to that thing. What, 
then, do we find to be characteristic of the idea in so far as true 
of the thing? We are not asking for a recipe for the making of 
truth ; still less for an infallible recipe. We desire only to under- 
stand "what the word 'true' means, as applied to a statement," 
"what truth actually consists of," "the relation to its object that 
makes an idea true in any given instance." 2 We shall be faithful to 
James's meaning if we articulate the situation expressly. Let b 
represent a certain individual thing, assumed to exist; and let a 
represent somebody's idea of b, also assumed to exist, a may 
be similar to b, or dissimilar; but in any case, it must 'intend' 
b, in the manner already defined. It should also be remarked 
that a and b belong to one manifold of experience, in the sense 
that the same individual mind may proceed from the one to the 
other. Our question, then, is this: When is a true of b? The 
pragmatist answer is as follows -?a owes its existence as an 

!The volume entitled The Nature of Truth is devoted almost entirely to the 
removal of these misapprehensions. Cf . especially the preface, and Nos. VI, VIII, 
IX, and XIV. 

*0p. tit., pp. 221, 234, 235. 

3 This is not a close paraphrase of any portion of the text, but is arrived at by 
using the polemical statement in The Nature of Truth to give greater precision 
to the constructive statement in Lect. VI of Pragmatism. 
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idea to some interest; if there were no interested minds at work 
in the world, then the world would consist only of b's. 1 Ideas, 
whether they be mere conventional signs for things or selected 
aspects of things, arise only because of some practical motive. 
Furthermore the relation of intention which connects an idea 
with some thing and makes that thing its object, is due to the 
same interest or motive which selected the idea. 2 Finally, then, 
a is true of b when this interest which selected a and related it 
to b, is satisfied. In short, a is true of b when it is a successful 
ideating of b. 3 

We shall gain in clearness and explicitness if we now dis- 
tinguish the cases of applied and theoretical truth. We may 
suppose a to arise, first, as a mode of conceiving b for some use 
to which b is to be put. Then, when by virtue of the conception 
a I am enabled to handle or control b, and reach the desired 
end by so doing, I have a true idea of a, in the applied sense. 
This kind of truth is much the more common. If we include 
such knowledge as animals possess, and all of that human com- 
petence and skill which is not exactly formulated — all of the art 
which is not science — it is evident that in bulk it far exceeds the 
knowledge which is immediately related to the theoretical motive. 
But pragmatism is not intended as a disparagement of theory. 
James naturally resents the description of it "as a characteristically 
American movement, a sort of bobtailed scheme of thought, excel- 
lently fitted for the man on the street, who naturally hates theory 
and wants cash returns immediately." 4 Indeed, owing to the em- 
phasis given the matter by the turn of controversy, the pragmatist 
writers have devoted a somewhat disproportionate amount of 
space to the discussion of theoretical truth. That the theoretical 
process is itself interested in its own way, that it has its character- 
istic motive and its characteristic successes and failures, is a 
fact that no one has ever questioned. And 'theoretical truth,' 
so-called, is its success. An idea is true theoretically, when it 

'See above, pp. 2ff. 2 See above, pp. iof. 

3 This success may be actual or potential. What James means by 'potential' is 
clearly stated in Meaning of Truth, p. 93. But in any case truth cannot be de- 
fined without reference to the success. 

4 Meaning of Truth, p. 185. 
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works for the theoretical purpose. It remains only to discover 
what that purpose may be. What, then, is the theoretical motive 
for the formation of ideas? Or what is the virtue of forming 
ideas of things, different from the things themselves, when there 
is no occasion, immediate or remote, for acting on the things? 
In order, the pragmatist replies, to have a compact and easily 
stored access to these things; in order to be able to find, should 
one want them, more things than there are room for within the 
mind at any one time. It follows, then, that the mark of a good 
idea, from this point of view, is its enabling one by means of it 
to come directly at a large number of particular facts, which it 
means. Verification is thus the trying out, the demonstration, 
of an idea's capacity to lead to its objects and obtain their direct 
presentation to mind. Thus a is true of b, in the theoretical 
sense, when by virtue of having a in mind I can bring b into mind, 
a being more compact than b. And the adequacy of a will 
depend upon the extent to which it puts me in virtual possession 
of the full or complete nature of b. There is always a sense in 
which nothing can be so true of b as b itself, and were it humanly 
possible to know everything directly and simultaneously, as we 
know aspects of things in sense-perception, then there would be 
no occasion for the existence of ideas. But then there would 
be no truth, in the particular sense in which James uses the term. 
It is worth while to observe that when James defines truth in 
terms of satisfaction, he has in mind a very specific sort of 
satisfaction, a determined satisfaction, in which the conditions 
of satisfaction are imposed on the one hand by the environment, 
and on the other hand by the interest which called the idea 
forth. 1 This is by no means the same thing as to say that an 
idea which is satisfactory is therefore true. It must be satis- 
factory for a particular purpose, and under particular circum- 
stances. An idea has a certain work to do, and it must do that 
work in order to be commended as true. There is a situation, 
again a special situation, in which the general usefulness or 
liveableness of an idea may be allowed to count toward its 
acceptance. But the case is exceptional, and is not neces- 

'Cf. op. cit., pp. 192 ff. 
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sarily implied in the pragmatic theory. I have thought it on 
the whole clearer and fairer, therefore, to consider it in another 
connection. 1 

The pragmatic theory of truth is closely connected in the 
author's mind with 'the pragmatic method.' It emphasizes the 
particular and presentable consequences of ideas, and is thus 
opposed to verbalism, to abstractionism, to agnosticism, and to 
loose and irrelevant speculation. But pragmatism here merges 
into empiricism, where the issues are wider and more diverse. 

3. Empiricism. — James was an empiricist in the most general 
sense, in that he insisted on the testing of an idea by a resort 
to that particular experience which it means. An idea which 
does not relate to something which may be brought directly 
before the same mind that entertains the idea, is not properly 
an idea at all; and two ideas are different only in so far as the 
things to which they thus lead differ in some particular respect. 
"The meaning of any proposition can always be brought down 
to some particular consequence in our future practical experience, 
whether passive or active . . . the point lying rather in the fact 
that the experience must be particular than in the fact that it 
must be active." 2 Similarly, "the whole originality of pragma- 
tism, the whole point in it, is its use of the concrete way of 
seeing." 3 Empiricism, or pragmatism, in this sense, is essentially 
an application of James's theory of the function of ideas. Since 
it is their office to pave the way for direct knowledge, or to be 
temporarily substituted for it, their efficiency is conditioned by 
their unobtrusiveness, by the readiness with which they sub- 
ordinate themselves. The commonest case of an idea in James's 
sense is the word ; and the most notable example of his pragmatic 
or empirical method is his own scrupulous avoidance of verbalism. 
He reaches his conclusions while standing in the very presence 
of the things he is referring to ; and so little weight does he attach 
to the words in which he reports his conclusion that he can be 
understood only by those who are standing by and looking on. It 

'See below, under The Right to Believe, pp. 2 1 ff. '■Meaning of Truth, p. 210. 

s 0p. cit., p. 216. For the more popular exposition of this method, and the 
illustrative application of it, cf. Pragmatism, Lectures II, III. 
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follows that since ideas are in and of themselves of no cognitive 
value, since they are essentially instrumental, they are always 
on trial, and "liable to modification in the course of future ex- 
perience." 1 The method of hypothesis and experiment is thus 
the method universal, and the canons of parsimony and verifi- 
ability apply to philosophy as well as to science. 

Empiricism in a narrower sense is the postulate "that the only 
things that shall be debatable among philosophers shall be things 
definable in terms drawn from experience." 2 We find experience 
itself described as "a process in time, whereby innumerable par- 
ticular terms lapse and are superseded by others." 3 This does 
not mean that experience is to be identified with the manifold 
of sense-perception, for he refers repeatedly to 'conceptual expe- 
rience.' 4 Nor does it mean that experience is to be identified 
with the experienced, that is, with consciousness. Consciousness, 
like matter, is a part of it. Indeed, "there is no general stuff of 
which experience at large is made." "It is made of that, of just 
what appears, of space, of intensity, of flatness, of brownness, 
heaviness, or what not. . . . Experience is only a collective name 
for all these sensible natures, and save for time and space (and, 
if you like, for 'being') there appears no universal element of 
which all things are made." 5 Experience, then, is a colorless 
name for things in their spatial-temporal conjunctions. Things 
are experienced when these conjunctions are immediately present 
in the mind; in other words, when they are directly known here 
and now, or when such a here-and-now knowledge is possible. 
In other words, we are again brought back to a fundamental 
insistence on direct or presentative knowledge. In respect of 
this insistence James is a lineal descendent of Berkeley, Hume, 
and Mill, and a brother of Shadworth Hodgson and Ernst Mach. 
In all of these writers the insistence on the immanence of the 
object of knowledge has tended to lead to phenomenalism; and 
James, like the rest, is a phenomenalist, as opposed to dualism 

1 Will to Believe, Preface, p. vii. 'Meaning of Truth, preface, p. xii. 

*Ibid., p. in. 4 See below, p. 19. 

'"Does Consciousness Exist?" Jour, of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. I, 
1904, p. 487- 
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and transcendentalism. But in his later writings at least, he 
has made it perfectly clear that while things are 'what they are 
known as,' they need not be known in order to be. Their being 
known is an accidental relation into which they directly enter 
as they are. 1 To limit knowledge to experience means only to 
limit it to what may be immediately apprehended as here and 
now, to what may be brought directly before the mind in some 
particular moment of its history. 

James's empiricism means, then, first, that ideas are to be 
tested by direct knowledge, and second, that knowledge is limited 
to what can be presented. There is, however, a third considera- 
tion which is both an application of these, and the means of 
avoiding a difficulty which is supposed to be fatal to them. This 
is what James calls 'radical empiricism,' the discovery that "the 
relations between things, conjunctive as well as disjunctive, are 
just as much matters of direct particular experience, neither 
more so nor less so, than the things themselves." 2 "Adjacent 
minima of experience" are united by the "persistent identity of 
certain units, or emphases, or points, or objects, or members . . . 
of the experience continuum." 3 Owing to the fact that the con- 
nections of things are thus found along with them, it is un- 
necessary to introduce any substance below experience, or any 
subject above, to hold things together. In spite of the atomistic 
sensationalists, relations are found, and in spite of Mr. Bradley, 
relations relate. And since the same term loses old relations 
and acquires new ones without forfeiting its identity, there is no 
reason to suppose the connections of things to be less adventitious 
and variable than they appear as a matter of fact to be. Thus 
the idealistic theory, which, in order that there may be some 
connection, conceives of an absolute and trans-experiential con- 
nection, is short-circuited. 4 This handling of the question of 
relations proves the efficacy of the empirical method, and the 
futility of 'intellectualism.' 

•Cf. "Does Consciousness Exist?" with "The Knowing of Things Together," 
Psych. Rev., Vol. II, 1895. Cf. also, below, p. 21. 

^Meaning of Truth, preface, p. xii. Cf. Pluralistic Universe, pp. 279-280. 

3 Pluralistic Universe, pp. 326, 356. Cf. Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 459. 

4 Cf. "The Thing and its Relations," in Pluralistic Universe, pp. 347-369, 
passim. Cf. also above, p. 6, and below, p. 26. 
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4. Percepts and concepts. The critique of intellectualism. — The 
critical application of James's theory of knowledge follows from 
his notion of conception and its relation to perception. "Abstract 
concepts . . . are salient aspects of our concrete experiences 
which we find it useful to single out." 1 He speaks of them else- 
where as things we have learned to "cut out," as "flowers 
gathered," and "moments dipped out from the stream of time." 2 
Without doubt, then, they are elements of the given and in- 
dependent world; not invented, but selected — and for some prac- 
tical or theoretical purpose. To knowledge they owe not their 
being or their natures, but their isolation or abstraction and the 
cognitive use to which they are put. This use or function tends 
to obscure the fact that they are themselves 'objective.' They 
have, as a matter of fact, their own 'ideal' relations, their own 
'lines of order,' which when traced by thought become the systems 
of logic and mathematics. 3 

The human importance of concepts and of ideal systems lies 
in their cognitive function with reference to the manifold of sense 
perception. Therefore it is necessary to inquire just what kind 
of a knowledge of the latter they afford. Since they are extracts 
from the same experience-plenum, they may be, and to a large 
extent are, similar to their perceptual objects. But it is never 
the primary function of an idea to picture its object, and in 
this case, at least, a complete picturing is impossible. Because, 
in the first place, concepts are single and partial aspects of per- 
ceptual things, and never a thing's totality. Although concep- 
tion exhibits these aspects clearly one by one, sense-perception 
apprehending the thing all at once, or concretely, will in spite of 
its inarticulateness always convey something — it may be only 
the fullness of potential concepts — which conception misses. It 
would follow, then, that a concept is true of a percept only so 

^Meaning of Truth, p. 246. 

2 Pluralistic Universe, p. 235. Cf. Principles of Psychology, on "Conception," 
and "Reasoning," Chapters XII and XXII. 

3 "Does Consciousness Exist?" Jour, of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. I, 
1904, pp. 482-483. Cf. Meaning of Truth, pp. 42, 195, note; Pluralistic Universe, 
PP- 339-340; Principles of Psychology, Ch. XXVIII. Here as elsewhere of two 
apparently conflicting statements I have taken the later. 
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far as it goes. But those who employ concepts are prone to 
use them 'privatively,' that is, as though they exhausted their 
perceptual object and prevented it from being anything more. 
This "treating of a name as excluding from the fact named what 
the name's definition fails positively to include," is what James 
calls 'vicious intellectualism.' 1 

But, in the second place, there is a more specific reason why 
concepts cannot adequately express the existential sense-mani- 
fold. Not only are they unequal to it because abstracted from 
it, but they are necessarily unlike it, in that the most character- 
istic aspects of the sense-manifold cannot be conveyed in con- 
ceptual form. This is the chief ground of James's indictment of 
intellectualism, and is of critical importance to the understanding 
of his philosophy. It is important once more to note that the 
cognitive use of ideas does not depend upon their similarity to 
their objects. They may be abstracted aspects of their objects, 
or they may be entirely extraneous bits of experience, like words, 
connected with their objects only through their functional office. 
Now it is James's contention that the most characteristic aspects 
of existence can be ideated only in this second way. They cannot 
be abstracted, they cannot themselves become the immediate 
objects of thought, although they can, of course, be led up to 
and functionally represented. Every bit of experience has "its 
quality, its duration, its extension, its intensity, its urgency, 
its clearness, and many aspects besides, no one of which can exist 
in the isolation in which our verbalized logic keeps it."* The 
error of intellectualism lies in its attempt to make up such aspects 
as these out of logical terms and relations. The result is either 
a ridiculous over-simplification of existence, or the multiplication 
of paradoxes. The continuity of change, the union of related 
things, the fulness of the existent world, has to be sensed or felt, 
if its genuine character is to be known, as truly as color has to be 
seen or music heard. So that, so far as these aspects of existence 
are concerned, concepts are useful only for 'purposes of practice,' 

1 Pluralistic Universe, p. 60. Cf. also pp. 218 ff. and Meaning of Truth, pp. 248, 
249 ff. 

^Pluralistic Universe, p. 256. 
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that is, to guide us to the sensible context, and not for 'purposes 
of insight.' 1 

"Direct acquaintance and conceptual knowledge are thus com- 
plementary of each other; each remedies the other's defects." 2 
Knowing is always in the last analysis witnessing — having the 
thing itself within the mind. This is the only way in which the 
proper nature, the original and intrinsic character of things is 
revealed. Thought itself is the means of thus directly envisaging 
some aspects of things. But owing to the peculiar conditions 
under which the mind operates, it is practically necessary to 
know most things indirectly. So thought has a second use, 
namely, to provide substitutes for aspects of things that can be 
known directly only by sense. The peculiar value of thought 
lies, then, in its direct grasp of the more universal elements, and 
in the range and economy of its indirect grasp of those elements 
which in their native quality can be directly grasped only by 
sense. 

Knowledge in all its varieties and developments arises from 
practical needs. It takes place within an environment to whose 
independent nature it must conform. If that environment be 
regarded as something believed, then it signifies truth already 
arrived at obediently to the same practical motives. But if it 
be conceived simply as reality, as it must also be conceived, then 
it is prior to all knowledge, and in no sense involved in the 
vicissitudes of knowledge. In short, James's theory is epis- 
temology in the limited sense. It describes knowledge without 
implying any dependence of things on the knowing of them. 
Indeed, on the contrary, it is based explicitly on the acceptance 
of that non-mental world-order which is recognized by common 
sense, by science, and by philosophical realism. 3 

Philosophy of Religton. 

i. The right to believe. — James's contribution to the study of 

religion is so considerable and so important as to stand by itself, 

beside his psychology and his philosophy. In the present meagre 

1 Op. cit., p. 290. Cf. Lectures V, VI, and VII, passim. 

'Op. cit., p. 251. 

3 Cf. Meaning of Truth, Preface, and pp. 190-197, 212-216. 
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summary I shall deal only with what is directly related to the 
fundamentals of his philosophy, namely, to his theory of mind 
and his epistemology. Religion, like knowledge, is a reaction 
of man to his environment. Its motives are practical, and its 
issues, tests, and successes are practical. Religion is 'a man's 
total reaction upon life.' It springs from "that curious sense of 
the whole residual cosmos as an everlasting presence, intimate or 
alien, terrible or amusing, lovable or odious." 1 The positive 
or hopeful religion says 'that the best things are the more eternal 
things,' and 'that we are better off even now' if we believe so. 2 
There is a practical motive leading to some such belief, and there 
is an additional motive for taking the hopeful rather than the de- 
spairing view. Applying the theory of truth already expounded, it 
follows that that religious belief is true which satisfies the demands 
which give it birth. So far this might mean simply that it is 
important for life to have an idea of the ultimate nature of things, 
and as hopeful an idea as possible ; in which case the true religion 
would be the idea which succeeded in meeting these requirements. 
It would be the verified hypothesis concerning the maximum of 
hopefulness which the universe justifies. But the case is not 
so simple as that. For no idea of the ultimate nature of things 
can be verified, that is, proved by following it into the direct 
presence of its object. And meanwhile it is practically necessary 
to adopt some such idea. So the question arises as to whether 
the general acceptability of an idea, including its service to other 
interests than the theoretical interest, may in this case be allowed 
to count. To accept an idea, or to believe under such conditions 
and on such grounds, is an act of faith. What, then, is the 
justification of faith? 

Faith does not mean a defiance of proof but only a second best, 
a substitute where the evidence is not conclusive. "Faith means 
belief in something concerning which doubt is still theoretically 
possible; and as the test of belief is willingness to act, one may 
say that faith is the readiness to act in a cause the prosperous 

1 Varielies of Religious Experience, p. 35. In the "Varieties" the topic is cir- 
cumscribed for the sake of convenience. Cf. p. 31. 
1 Will to Believe, pp. 25, 26. 
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issue of which is not certified to us in advance." 1 If it can be 
certified in advance, so much the better; but if not, then it 
may be proper to act confidently none the less. Now such is the 
case, first, when hesitation or suspension of action is equivalent 
to disbelief in a prosperous issue. Thus, "if I must not believe 
that the world is divine, I can only express that refusal by 
declining ever to act distinctively as if it were so, which can 
only mean acting on certain critical occasions as if it were not so, 
or in an irreligious way." 2 'Logical scrupulosity' may thus 
over-reach itself, and lead one to a virtual denial even in the face 
of probability. In the second place, there are "cases where faith 
creates its own verification." Belief in the success of an enter- 
prise in which the believer is himself engaged breeds the con- 
fidence which will help to make success. And religion is such an 
enterprise. "Believe, and you shall be right, for you shall save 
yourself." 3 

In short, "there is really no scientific or other method by which 
men can steer safely between the two opposite dangers of be- 
lieving too little or of believing too much." 4 We can neither 
limit belief to proof, for that would be to cut ourselves off from 
possibilities of truth that have a momentous importance for us; 
nor exempt our belief altogether from criticism, for that would be 
to forfeit our principal means to truth. There are genuine 
'options' for belief, options that are 'live' in that there is an 
incentive to choose, and 'forced' in that not to choose is still 
virtually to choose. 6 Where such an option exists, hope may be 
allowed to convert objective or theoretical probability into 
subjective certainty. And the one momentous case of this is 
religion. 

2. Reflex action and theism. — That religious belief which is at 
once most probable on theoretical grounds, and most rational 
in the broader sense of making a "direct appeal to all those 
powers of our nature which we hold in highest esteem," 6 is theism. 

x 0p. til., p. 90. Cf. p. 1, and Meaning of Truth, p. 256. 
*Witt to Believe, p. 55. s Op. cit., p. 97. 

'Op. tit., p. xi. Cf. p. 128. '■Op. cit., p. 3- 

*0p. cit., p. no. Cf. pp. 115-116. 
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God is conceived as 'the deepest power in the universe,' and a 
power not ourselves, 'which not only makes for righteousness, 
but which means it, and which recognizes us.' 1 "To cooperate 
with His creation by the best and rightest response seems all He 
wants of us." 2 Such an interpretation of the world most com- 
pletely answers our needs. "At a single stroke, it changes the 
dead blank it of the world into a living thou, with whom the 
whole man may have dealings." "Our volitional nature must, 
then, until the end of time, exert a constant pressure upon the 
other departments of the mind to induce them to function to 
theistic conclusions." 3 Here, then, is the possible and the pro- 
foundly desirable religious truth. To neglect it is to disbelieve 
it, which is equally arbitrary, and involves all the practical 
loss beside. While to accept it is to help make it true, since 
human efforts may assist in establishing the supremacy of the 
good. But what evidence ma}' be adduced in its support? 

The answer to this question consists partly in the removal of 
difficulties, such as the dogmatism of science, and the problem of 
"the compounding of consciousness"; 4 partly in the application 
to the religious experience of the theory of a 'subconscious self.' 
"We have in the fact that the conscious person is continuous with 
a wider self through which saving experiences come, a positive 
content of religious experience which, it seems to me, is literally 
and objectively true as far as it goes." 6 When we ask 'how far 
our transmarginal consciousness carries us if we follow it on its 
remoter side,' 'our over-beliefs begin'; but the evidence afforded 
by mystical experiences, thus construed by means of an estab- 
lished psychological theory, creates 'a decidedly formidable 
probability' in favor of the theistic hypothesis. 6 

3. The dilemma of determinism. — The belief in freedom, like 
the belief in God, cannot be proved. Here, again, belief has 
an option between a rigidly determined world and a world 
with alternative possibilities in it. Determinism "professes that 

1 0p. cit., p. 122. 2 0p. cit., p. 141. 

3 0p. cit., p. 127. <See above, p. 6. 

''Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 515. Cf. also "The Energies of Men," 
Phil. Review, Vol. XVI, 1907, pp. 1 ff. 

% 0p. cit., pp. 513, 524; Pluralistic Universe, pp. 309 ff. 
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those parts of the universe already laid down absolutely appoint 
and decree what the other parts shall be." 1 Indeterminism, on 
the other hand, means that several futures are really possible, in 
the sense of being compatible with the same past. After the fact 
the one sequel is as reasonable as the other, and the fact itself 
throws no light on the question whether 'another thing might or 
might not have happened in its place.' 2 For this reason the facts 
themselves can neither establish determinism nor disprove it. 
And since the facts are not decisive, man is warranted in taking 
into account the grave practical issues that are at stake. If the 
hypothesis of freedom be true, it relieves man from what would 
otherwise be an intolerable situation; and if he fails to accept 
the hypothesis because his doubts are not entirely dispelled, he 
virtually chooses the alternative which is worse without being 
any more probable. 

From a moral or religious point of view a determined world is 
a world in which evil is not only a fact, as it must be on any 
hypothesis, but a necessity. "Calling a thing bad means, if it 
mean anything at all, that the thing ought not to be, that some- 
thing else ought to be in its stead. Determinism, in denying that 
anything else can be in its stead, virtually defines the universe 
as a place in which what ought to be is impossible, — in other 
words, as an organism whose constitution is afflicted with an 
incurable taint, an irremediable flaw." 3 In such a universe there 
are only two religious alternatives, despair or renunciation — a 
hopeless complaint that such a world should be, or the cultivation 
of a subjective willingness that anything should be. To adopt 
the latter alternative, or 'gnosticism,' as the only course that 
will bring peace of mind, is 'to abandon the judgment of regret,' 
and substitute an intellectual, sentimental, or sensual condoning 
of evil for the healthy moral effort to eradicate it. 4 Indeter- 
minism, on the other hand, is a doctrine of promise and relief? 
It offers me 'a world with a chance in it of being altogether good' ; 
an escape from evil "by dropping it out altogether, throwing it 

'"Dilemma of Determinism," in Will to Believe, p. 150. Cf. passim. 
*Op. oil., p. 152. Cf. pp. 146, 156. 3 Op. cit., pp. 161-162. 

'Op. cit., pp. 162 ff. 6 Pragmatism, pp. 119 S. 
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overboard and getting beyond it, helping to make a universe 
that shall forget its very place and name." 1 

Although the belief in freedom is in the end an act of faith, 
there is evidence for its possibility or even probability. Freedom 
is not incompatible with any uniformity that has been discovered, 
but only with the dogma that uniformity must be absolute even 
if it has not been found to be so. If there be any real novelty 
in the world, any respects in "which the future is not merely an 
unfolding of the past, then that is enough to leaven the whole. 
In the case of freedom of the will all that is required is 'the 
character of novelty in activity-situations.' The 'effort' or 
activity-process is the form of a whole 'field of consciousness,' 2 
and all that is necessary for freedom is that the duration and 
intensity of this process should not be 'fixed functions of the 
object.' 3 That the experience of activity should contribute some- 
thing wholly new when it arises, is not only consistent with the 
facts ascertained by psychology, but is also in keeping with the 
general principles of radical empiricism. Old terms may enter 
into new relations; the unity of the world is not over-arching 
and static but a continuity from next to next, permitting of 
unlimited change without disconnection and disorder. Indeter- 
minism is thus no more than is to be looked for in a pluralistic 
universe. 

4. Pluralism and moralism. — Pluralism is essentially no more 
than the denial of absolute monism. 'Absolute unity brooks no 
degrees'; whereas pluralism demands no more than that "you 
grant some separation among things, some tremor of independ- 
ence, some free play of parts on one another, some real novelty 
or chance, however minute." 4 And pluralism in this sense fol- 
lows directly from James's theory of knowledge. In the first 
place, absolute monism loses its authority the moment its a 
priori necessity is disproved. To account for knowledge other- 
wise is to render all this elaborate speculative construction un- 

^Op. cil., p. 297; Will to Believe, p. 178, and pp. 173 ff. 
'Pluralistic Universe, p. 391, note. Cf. above, pp. 6 ff. 
3 Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 571. Cf. pp. 569-579, passim. 
i Pragmatism, p. 160. Cf. Lecture IV, passim. 
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necessary. As a hypothesis it is not wholly out of the question, 1 
but it will not bear comparison with pluralism for intellectual 
economy, and it brings a number of artificial difficulties in its 
train. 2 Second, there is positive evidence for the pluralistic 
hypothesis in the fact of 'external relations.' "It is just because 
so many of the conjunctions of experience seem so external that 
a philosophy of pure experience must tend to pluralism in its 
ontology." Relations may be arranged according to their rela- 
tively conjunctive or disjunctive character: 'confluence,' 'con- 
terminousness,' 'contiguousness,' 'likeness,' 'nearness' or 'simul- 
taneousness,' 'in-ness,' 'on-ness,' 'for-ness,' 'with-ness,' and finally 
mere 'and-ness.' With its parts thus related the universe has 
still enough unity to serve as a topic of discourse, but it is a 
unity of 'concatenation,' rather than of 'co-implication.' 3 

The importance of such a conclusion for religious purposes 
is apparent. On the one hand, as we have already seen, evil is 
not necessarily implied by the rest of the universe, so that the 
universe as a whole is not compromised or irremediably vitiated 
by it. But on the other hand it must be admitted that the good 
is in a like position. The supremacy of the good is not guaran- 
teed, but is only made possible, and is thrown into the future as a 
goal of endeavor. Pluralism 'has no saving message for incurably 
sick souls.' 4 It is no philosophy for the 'tender-minded'; it 
makes life worth living only for those in whom the fighting spirit 
is alive. 6 In the introduction to the Literary Remains of his 
father, James distinguished between the religious demand for an 
ultimate well-being, and that healthy-minded moralism in which 
"the life we then feel tingling through us vouches sufficiently for 
itself, and nothing tempts us to refer it to a higher source." 6 
It is this note which dominates James's philosophy of life. It 
accounts for his relatively slight interest in immortality. 7 He 

l Will to Believe, p. vii; Pluralistic Universe, p. 292. 
'Meaning of Truth, pp. 125 sq. 

'Pluralistic Universe, pp. 321-326, 358-361. Cf. Lecture VIII and Appendix 
A, passim. Cf. also above, p. 18. 
'Meaning of Truth, p. 228. 

6 Cf. Pragmatism, Lecture I, and "Is Life Worth Living?" in Will to Believe. 
«Cf. 116-119. 
7 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 524; Human Immortality, p. 3. 
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did not feel the necessity of being assured in advance of his own 
personal safety. With his characteristic tenderness of mind 
where the interests of others were in question, he sympathized 
deeply with the more importunate and helpless cravings of the 
religious spirit. But as for himself, he was "willing to take the 
universe to be really dangerous and adventurous, without there- 
fore backing out and crying 'no play.' " x "The essence of good 
is simply to satisfy demand." But the tragic fact is, that de- 
mands conflict, and exceed the supply. Though God be there 
as 'one of the claimants,' lending perspective and hopefulness 
to life, the victory is not yet won. If we have the courage to 
accept this doubtful and perilous situation as it is, "there is but 
one unconditioned commandment, which is that we should 
seek incessantly, with fear and trembling, so to vote and to act 
as to bring about the very largest total universe of good which 
we can see." 2 

These, I believe, are the bare essentials of James's philosophy, 
and the thread of reasoning by which they are connected. A 
summary such as this, must altogether miss the pictorial and dra- 
matic quality of his thought. That which is most characteristic 
of him cannot be restated; for his own style was its inevitable 
and only adequate expression. But I offer this rude sketch in the 
hope that it may help those who seek to apprehend this philosophy 
as a whole. James's field of study, the panoramic view within 
which all of his special problems fell, was the lot of mankind. On 
the one hand stands the environment, an unbidden presence, 
tolerating only what will conform to it, threatening and hampering 
every interest, and yielding only reluctantly and gradually to 
moral endeavor. On the other hand stands man, who, once he 
gets on good terms with this environment, finds it an inexhaustible 
mine of possibilities. 'By slowly cumulative strokes of choice,' he 
has extricated out of this, like a sculptor, the world he lives in. 3 
James never confused the world with man's world, but he made 

1 PragmaUsm, p. 296. 

2 "The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life," in Will to Believe, pp. 201, 209, 
212, and passim. 

^Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 289. 
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man's world, thus progressively achieved, the principal object 
of his study. Man conquers his world first by knowing it, and 
thus presenting it for action; second, by acting on it, and thus 
remoulding it to suit his purposes. But these operations are the 
inseparable parts of one activity through which a humanized and 
moralized world is developed out of the aboriginal potentialities. 
So philosophy becomes the study of man as he works out his 
salvation. What is his endowment and capacity? How does 
his knowing take place, and what are the marks of its success? 
What forms does reality assume as it passes through the medium 
of the human mind? What are the goods which man seeks? 
What are the grounds, and what is the justification, of his belief 
in ultimate success? 

The characteristics of James's mind were intimately connected 
with his conception of the mission of philosophy. He was dis- 
tinguished by his extraordinary sense for reality. He had a 
courageous desire to know the worst, to banish illusions, to take 
life at its word, and accept its challenge. He had an unparalled 
capacity for apprehending things in their human aspect, as they 
fill the mind, and are assimilated to life. So indefatigable was his 
patience in observing these conjunctions and transitions in their 
rich detail, that few of his critics have had patience enough even 
to follow his lead. True to his empirical ideals, he abandoned 
the easier and more high-handed philosophy of abstractions for 
the more difficult and less conclusive philosophy of concrete 
particulars. And finally, he had a sure instinct for humanly 
interesting and humanly important problems. He sought to 
answer for men the questions the exigencies of life led them to 
ask. And where no certain answer was to be had, since men must 
needs live notwithstanding, he offered the prop of faith. Making 
no pretense of certainty where he found the evidence inconclusive, 
he felt the common human need of forging ahead even though 
the light be dim. Thus his philosophy was his way of bringing 
men to the wisest belief which in their half-darkness they could 
achieve. He was the frank partizan of mankind, undeceiving 
them when necessary, but giving them the benefit of every doubt. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 

Harvard University. 



